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Notes. 
REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 
2 May [1589]. . Windet. Entred for his 
aa &e. a book entitled Zhe Mistery of Mer- 


giddo, or first encounter of Armageddon . . vj". 


THE 


[See Revelation, ch. xvi. &c.] 

iiij* Junij.— Mr. Byshop, Mr. Newberye. En- 
tred unto them for their copye, The Second Parte 
of the Frenche 

[We have not met with any memorandum of the jirst 
part of the work of which the above is the entry of “ the 
second parte”; nor do we know of any edition of The 
French Academy anterior to the year 1594, when it came 
out in 4to, and purported to have been “ newly translated 
into English by T. B.” T. B. was probably Thomas 
Beard, the Puritanical author of The Theatre of God's 
Judam nis, 1597, 4to. The French Acade my was written 
by Peter de la Primaudaye; but T. B. introduced it by a 
curious original preface, in which he very intellig ibly, 
though covertly, abused Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, and 
others, giving “a quotation from one of the irreligious 
works of the first of the three contemporary authors, 
This circumstance see ms to have escaped notice; but see 
Poet. Deca m, ii, 271. 


7 Junij. ie Wolf. Entred for his copie a 


booke intytuled, A Bayte for Momus and his 
Mates... a [no sum]. 


Acade mye, BC. «© © 2 eo eo CY i, 


LNo such work is now known; and possibly, as no 


Si rde, in the Countie 


at large. 
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Le dyre’s 


was paid, it was not printed. 
Momus did not come out until 1595.) 


money Fiq for 

xvj die Julij.— Thomas Lawe. Entred for his 
copie &e. The Execution of Three notorious 
Witches at € ‘helmsford Sizes last. 7. « 

Chelmsford seems 
witches; for as 
Examination and C. 


to have been long famous for its 
1566 had been published Th 
nfession of certaine Watches at Chens- 
of Essex, before the Queene’s Mujes- 
Judges, the xxvj daye of July, Anno 1566, at the 
Assise holden there as then, and one of them put to Death 
for the same Offence, as their Examination declareth more 
This tract only consists of twelve leaves 4to, but 
it is an amusing and unmentioned addition to our poeti- 
cal antiquities, the intrinsic value of which, however, 
may be judged of from the following quotation from the 
“Prolog ” to the narrative : — 
“ The dolour now so doutfull is, 
that scant my warbling penne 
Can forth expresse the sence thereof 
unto the sonnes of men: 
Agayne, the blubringe teares whych glide 
from my poore pincked eyes 
Besmerde my face, that scarce I can 
my inwarde griefes supprise.” 


early as 


ties 


The author, who subscribes himself J 
much distressed for a rhyme, 
for suppress; and much distressed for an epithet, when 
he called his quill a “ warbling pen.” In this instance, 
as in the preceding entry, the witches were three in 
number; and it is just possible that Lawe reprinted 
Phillips’s tract of 1566, in order to procure a sale for it 
in 1589, when some other poor old women, who un- 
luckily were fond of cats, had been condemned at Chelms- 
ford. Stow does not speak of either execution. ] 

28 July. — Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie, 
by consent of —_ W ard, The Chaos of His- 
toryes . . : =< Ss * vj‘. 

[The Forest of + Histories, by y Themes Pestens ue, is well 
known ; but of any Chaos of Histories, so entitled, we have 
never heard, } 


ohn Phillips, was 
when he used “ supprise” 


xxix° die Julij.—-Tho. Hackette. Lycensed 
unto him, &c. Twoo Epitaphes uppon the Death of 
St Walter Myldmaye, and S" John Calthrop 

[no sum. ] 

[The Epitaph upon Sir Walter Mildmay came rather 
late, seeing that Elizabeth’s Ch ancellor of the Exchequer 
for twenty-three years had died on 31 May, 1589. The 
founding of Emmanuel College must, of course, have 
afforded the writer, whoever he may have been, cood 
topic. Sir John Calthrop had been Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. 

Il. Cc irre, Entred for his copie, A newe Ballad 
of the Life and Death of Three Wyches, arrayned 
and executed at Chelmisford 5 July, 1589 wr 

[Doubtless the same three witches mentioned in a 
former entry to Tho. Lawe. 

H. Carre. Entred for hi copie, &e. A 
Ballad of a desperate Murder committed by 
Bondok uppon his Father-in-lawe, and his 
whome he brayned withanax . . . vj*. 


newe 
Rie. 
owne 
Sister, 
[Stow takes no notice of this murder. ] 
Primo Die Augusti. — Richard Jones. 
unto him, &e. An Eglogue gratulatorie, 


Lycenced 
entituled 
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To the Righte Honorable and renowned Sheppard of 
Albions Arcadia, Roberte Erle of Essex and Ewe, 
Jor his welcome into Englande from Portugall vj". 
[ This pastoral was printed and sold by Richard Jones, 
1589, 4to. Essex, as every body is aware, and Sir Roger 
Williams joined the enterprise under Sir John Norris 
and Sir Francis Drake without the approbation of Queen 
Elizabeth. To this circumstance the author, George 
Peele, alludes, and refers also to his own earlier poem 
bidding “ Farewell” to the expedition. ] 
ij? die Augusti. — Henrie Kyrkham. Licenced 
unto him, under thandes of Mr. Hartwell and 
Mr. Warden Newberie, A sorrowful newe Sonnette 
Intituled Tarlton's Recantation, uppon this theame 
gyven him by a- Gent. at the Belsavage without 
Ludgate (nowe or ells never) beinge the last theame 
he songe ° . ° ° e = « . * . . vj*. 
Che yard of the Belle Sauvage on Ludgate Hill was 
formerly used as atheatre, where Tarlton, the great actor, 
was accustomed to perform. His wit and words were ready, 
and it was usual to put them to the test by giving him 
“themes ” like that mentioned above, “Now or else 
Never,” on which he was to rhyme and sing ex fempore. 
Other comedians did the same, and a most rare volume of 
“themes” given to, and answered by, John Singer, the 
famous clown, is extant in print, dated 1600. See Shak- 
peare, by Collier, vol. ii. p. 271. Tarlton, in 1589, had 
been dead five years, but his fame long survived, and 
probably the publication here registered was intended to 
take advantage of it. The “ Recantation ” supposed to 
have been made by Tarlton has not reached our day, and 
it perhaps was only a fraudulent mode of attracting at- 
tention to some puritanical reformatory publication. ] 
Septimo die Augusti.—Ric. Feilde. Entred for 
his copie a booke intituled The Furious, translated 
by James the Sixte, Kinge of Scottland, with the 
le panto of the same Kinge, §e.. . « « « Vj" 





[ Whether such an edition ever appeared we know not, 
but we have no other record of it. We might hardly 
recognise in the above memorandum The Furies of Du 
Bartas, as translated by our James I., or that monarch’s 
Lepanto, as translated by Du Bartas. They were printed 
at Edinburgh in 1591 (with three title-pages, the last 
of which only bears the date,) as His Majesties Poeticall 
Exercises at vacant Houres, by Robert Waldegrave, cum 
privilegio regali. It is worth noting, a circumstance not 
hitherto mentioned, that H. Constable’s Sonnet to the 
King upon this work contains the original thought of 
Dr. Johnson's famous line upon Shakspeare : — 

“And panting Time toil'd after him in vain.” ] 


9 Aug.—John Wolf. Allowed unto him for 
his copie a booke intituled The Drunkardes 
Masse a wi . . . . . . . . * * vj’. 

[{ Here we see Wolf, very unusually, paying his money 
on the entry of the “book ” he was about to publish. It 
is not, we believe, extant. } 

xiij die Augusti. — Wm. Jones. Entred for his 
copie a ballad intytuled Diseryhinge the Vallure 
of our Exnglishe Archers and Shott, that accom- 
panied the Blacke Prince of Portugall, their Gover- 

r, into the Si ildes on Twesdaie, the 12 of A ust, 
with the Welcome into Lyme Street by Mr. Huche 

~ he 


J ee ae ee ee a 


Chis entry was made only the day after the exhibition 
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| of skill, and very possibly the ballad was at that time 
not written, but qnly promised by the author to the pub- 
lisher. The leader of the Archers had, as was not unusual, 
assumed the title of some distinguished hero, and here 
the Black Prince of Portugal was for some reason pre- 
ferred to the Black Prince of England. Hugh Offiey of 
Lime Street, who had welcomed the Archers on their 
return, was probably the father of John Offley, Izaak 
Walton’s friend, whose signature is now before us on 
the fly-leaf of a copy of North’s Plutarch, 1579.) 
23 die Augusti.— Sampson Clerke. Entered for 
his copie, Menaphon, Camiileas alarum to slum- 
beringe Ephewes in his melancholy Cell at Silexe- 
dria, §re. . . . . . . . . . ° . vj*. 





{Robert Greene’s Menaphon. Camilla’s alarum to slum- 
bering Exuphucs in his melancholie Cell at Silexedra was 
published by Samson Clarke, 1589, dto. The Rev. Mr. 
Dyce tells us that it was “ first printed in 1587,” but the 
date of the above entry, 23 Aug. 1589, shows it to be an 
error. MJenaphon has a clear reference to Lilly’s Luphues, 
1551, and it was extremely popular, having been reprinted 
many times. ] 





J. Parse Corner. 


FOLK LORE, 

I'rencu Foux Loru.—aAs English folk lore pos- 
sesses an interest for the readers of “N. & Q.," I 
venture to suppose that the proverbs and prover- 
bial phrases of the French language also will not 
be devoid of attraction; inasmuch as they often 
contain both wit and that kind of wisdom which 
is the result of universal experience, and which, 
therefore, has a value not dependent on the Jan- 
guage in which it is expressed. Perhaps an ocea- 
sional selection of these phrases may not be out of 
place in your pages; I therefore send the follow- 
ing :— 

Quand on a mal aux yeux, il n'y faut toucher que 
du coude.—A rather diflicult operation; therefore 
they are not to be touched or rubbed at all. 

Lail du fermier vaut fumier.— Sound advice 
for gentleman farmers, and all other masters. 

On west jamais si riche que quand on déménage. 
— Because one is sure to find articles supposed to 
be lo t. 

Va-t'en, Jean, on te frit des eufs. — Addressed 
to a fvolish person who laughs on all occasions. 

Mal de tele veut paitre. — Eat, to cure a head- 
ache. 

Regarder qui a le plus beau nez—Descriptive of 
the occupation of loungers on the boulevards and 
public promenades. 

Elre heureux comme un chien qui se casse le nez. 
— Tv be much to be pitied. The nasal organ fur- 
nishes matter for a variety of popular sayings. 

Il se jette dTeau, peur de la pluie. — Said of a 
person who, to avoid a slight inconvenience, incurs 
a serious misfortune. 

Tl est tombé sur li dos, til s'est cassé le nez.— 
Said of a man who meets with all kinds of extra- 
ordinary misfortunes, 
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Muuvaise maison, ou le coq se tait et la poule 
chante. — Answering to our “ hen-pecked” hus- 
band. 

Petit chaudron, grandes oreilles. — Children lis- 
ten eagerly to everything that is said; therefore be 
eareful what you say. 

Prendre conseil de son oreiller.—To take a night 
to reflect. 

Une if n'est rien; deux font grand bien; trois, 
cest assez; quatre, c'est tort; cing, cest la mort.— 
A dietetic maxim in the matter of eggs. 

Vin sur lait, c'est souhait: lait sur vin, c'est venin. 
— Another dietetic proverb ; though it now bears 
a different signification from the original. 

Jamais homme sage ne mangea fromage.— A 
hygienic advice for the learned contributors to 
WN. & Q.” 

Faire des fromages. —Said of little girls’ play, 
when they twirl themselves round, and thus hav- 
ing widely expanded their frocks, suddenly squat 
on the ground. Fashionable ladies of the present 
day may surely be supposed, from the amplitude 
of crinoline, to be partial to the same amusement. 
Though without the juvenile gyration — elles font 
des fromages. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





Wuoorine Coven. —I was staying in a village 
in Oxfordshire, about a year ago, when whooping 
cough prevailed to a great extent, and among many 
curious and old-fashioned remedies with which I 
was made acquainted, the following one may per- 
haps interest some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
It was mentioned to me by an old woman, past 
eighty years of age ; and had been tried, she said, 
successfully on herself and her brothers when 
suffering from the above complaint upwards of 
seventy years ago. They were required to go the 
first thing in the morning to a hovel at a little 
distance from their house, where a fox was kept, 
carrying with them a large can of milk. 
they set down before the fox, and when he had 
taken as much as he eared to do, the children 
were to share what was left among them. §. L. 


'D QUERIES. 


| for beer. 


This | 


New Year's Day. — About eight years ago, | 


I was staying in a little village in Oxfordshire, on 
the first day of the year, and happening to pass by 
a cottage where an old woman lived whom I knew 
well, I stepped in and wished her a happy new 
year. Instead of replying to my salutation, she 
stared wildly at me, and exclaimed in a horrified 
tone: “ New Year's Day! and I have never dip- 
ped.” Not having the slightest idea of her mean- 
ing, I asked for an explanation; and gathered 
from her that it was customary to dip into the 
Bible before twelve o'clock on New Year's Day, 
and the first verse that meets the eye indicates 
the good or bad fortune of the inquirer through 
the ensuing year. My old friend added: “ Last 
year I dipped, and I opened on Job; and, sure 
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enough, [have had nought but trouble ever since.” 
Her consternation, on receiving my good wishes, 
was in consequence of her having let the oppor- 
tunity of dipping by for that year, it being 
past twelve o'clock. 8. L. 


St. Dunstan: Devonxsuire Lecenp. — The 
following legend is current amongst the farmers 
in south-east Devon. St. Dunstan bought up a 
juantity of barley, and therewith made beer. 
The Devil, knowing that the saint would naturally 
desire to get a good sale for the article which he 
had just brewed, went to him and said —That if 
he (the saint) would sell himself to him (the 
Devil), the latter would go and blight all the 
apple trees ; so that there should be no cider, and 
consequently there would be a greater demand 
St. Dunstan, wishing to drive a brisk 
trade in the article in which he had just become 
interested, accepted the offer ; but stipulated that 
the trees should be blighted in three days, which 
days fell on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of May. In 
the Almanacs we see that the 19th is marked as 
St. Dunstan’s Day. In a cider country, the far- 
mers depend much on their orchards. A good 
apple crop, therefore, is a point of much solicitude 
to them. About the middle of May, conse- 
quently, as the three fatal days are approaching, 
many anxious allusions are made to St. Dunstan : 
and should a sharp frost nip the apple-blossoms, 
they think they know who has been at the bottom 
of the mischief. As the weather, especially at 
night, has been extremely cold during the middle 
of the month of May this year, 1861, the doings 
of the saint and the sinner have been frequently 
diseussed in the farm houses. Query, Does this 
legend exist elsewhere than in Devonshire ? 

P. Hurcurson. 


go 


Weatuer Lore.—“ If the first three days in 
April be foggy, there will be a flood in June,” 
said a ILuntingdonshire woman the other day to 

Curupert Bepe. 





American Forx Lorr.— Some yc ago I 
heard an insignificant and inoffensive person de- 
scribed as “a do-little-good, do-little-evil, God- 
send-Sunday kind of man.” 

Sometimes, when an American says “ This isa 
great country,” the answer is given, “It will be 
when it is all fenced in and whitewashed.” M. PF. 


*hiladelphia. 


Turxisn Fork Lore. —Some Bulgarian shep- 
herds, travelling the empire with performing bears 
and monkeys, have come in their course to this 
part of Asia; and in the country town of Boojah 
the other day, the people, chiefly Greeks, pressed 
the showman for bear's hair, which they esteem a 
sovereign remedy for fever and ague. This belief 
is shared in by the respectable classes as a matter 
of course. The bears danced to pipe and tabor ; 
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the monkey personated the choban or shepherd, 
the Turkish lady of Stambool, the Frank, the 
soldier, and various popular characters, presenting 
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| 


a thoroughly medieval scene, which of late years 
has become extinct in England. ‘The chief con- 
tributions of small coins are for bear's hair, | 


has its attractions. 
Hype CLARKE. 


though the performance 


Smyrna, Asia Minor. 
Weartuer Ruymes. — 
“Tis time to cock your hay and corn 
When the old donkey blows his horn.” 
The Farmer's Magazine, vol. iv. (1836, pt. 1.), p. 447. 
K. P. D. E. 


PORTRAIT AND RELIC OF BASKERVILLE. 


Only one portrait of this famous printer scems 
to be known — the one which was for many years 
a sort of heir-loom in the offices of Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazetie. Another picture (but only a copy 
of the above 
into the possession of Mr. Joseph Parkes, for- 
merly of this town. From one of these (appa- 
rently) the woodcut in Hansard’s Typographia 
was engraved. Although I have sought for other 
portraits, I have not heard of any till a few weeks 
ago, when Mr. W. J. Sackett of this town showed 
me a copper: plate (engraved by Rothwell), and 
evidently taken from one of the two oil-pictures 
above-named. The plate seems scarcely to have 
been used, and has been in a private collection 
for more than thirty years. I believe it was 
“bought at Richardson's in London in 1813” (at 
least it was so marked on its wrapper); but I 
wish to learn all I can about its history, and for 
whom and what purpose it was engraved. A 
portrait of Baskerville was promised in the pro- 

yvectus of the famous Beaumarchais edition of 
Voltaire’ s Works printed with Baskerville’s type ; 


but as [ have not seen the first edition, I do not 
know if this was the portrait, nor even if any 
ree ait appeared. Ina Guide to Worcester, pub- 
ished about 1788, the editor states that the pub- 


lisher of the volu ” had bought the remainder of 
Baskerville’s stock for 12002. It is not probable 
that the portrait was included, but as that pub- 
lisher was evidently interested in such matters, 
he may have had something to do with this plate. 
Any information about the plate or the engraver 
will be very thankfully received. I onght to add, 
that Mr. Sackett has printed a few impressions of 
this curious plate. 

Another relic of Baskerville’s 

laced in my hands | by the kindne 
R Eyton, F'S.A. It is asmall slate » slab, engraved 
evidently by Baskerville himself, with the words 
“Grave Stones Cut in any of the Hands by John 
Baskervill (sic), Writing Master,” and was doubt- 
less a sort of window-board when Baskerville was 
“ writing-master” in a school in the Bull Ring in 


was recently 


s of Mr. J. W. 





I believe) passed some years ago | 


| site of the 


this town. The letters have all the elegance 
and beauty which he immortalised in his famous 


| type, and are as fresh as if only cut a year or two 


ago. Any information about this relic, or any 

casual references to Baskerville (especially as to 

his residence here) will be much esteemed, as | 

am preparing x a short memoir of the famous prin- 

ter, and wish to collect all [I can relating to his life 

and works.* S. Timmins, 
Birmingham. 


GLOUCESTER PASCHAL CANDELABRUM AT 
THE BRISTOL EXHIBITION. 

[The following newspaper-cutting is probably worthy 
of preservation in “ N. & Q.” U. 0. N.] 

The above candelabrum has just been sent from 
the South Kensington Museum as an additional 
attraction to the exhibition at the Fine Arts Aca- 
demy, Clifton. This renowned work, after the 
vicissitudes of centuries, now returns at length, 
in this city, to the episcopal diocese where it was 
originally produced. It was executed in the reign 
of our Henry I., surnamed Beauclere, about the 
year 1115, by the command of Peter, then abbot 
of the nunnery or monastery of St. Peter, the 
present Gloucester Cathedral. Dug- 
dale, in his great work, says, “ The church of the 
monastery having been rebuilt, it is easy to sup- 
pose that Abbot Peter would busy himself with 
the furniture, and our beautiful candlestick was 
one of the objects of art due to the devotion of 
himself and his ‘ gentle flock.’” It appears that 
in less than a century later, this work, which was 
a marvel for the age in which it was produced, 
came into the treasury of the Cathedral of the city 
of Mons, Normandy. Afterwards falling into 
neglect, it passed into a private family, and ulti- 
mately found its way into the famed collection ot 
Prince Soltikoff. As a great and unique work of 
a remote period, as a national relic illustrative of 
English History, the Government authorities at 
South Kensington had long desired once more to 
reclaim this lost treasure to its native land. On 
the dis sperson of the Soltikoff collection a few 


| months since, in Paris, an opportunity fortunately 


' occurred; and Mr. 
| of the Art Museum at South Kensington, 


tobinson, the superintendent 
with 

prowptitude and tact so often brought by him 
to the service of art, has now once more made the 
Gloucester Candelabrum the possession of the 
English nation. Its value is supposed to be one 


| thousand pounds. 


The material of this work is bronze, thickly 
gilt, with here and there pie ces of silver inlaid in 
the manner of the Italian niello; the eyes of mon- 
sters, and some other points, filled with dar! 
enamel. It was cast in three pieces, and the : 
moulds appear to have been wrought with so much 
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accuracy as to necessitate but little retouching 
from the graver. ‘The intricacy of the design, 
and the elaboration of the detail must have pre- 
sented no small difficulties of execution, and the 
work, making due allowance for the period of its 
construc tion, redounds to the honour of the early 
English artisan. The style of art will be recog- 
nised on comparison with other treasures in the Ex- 
hibition, as peculiar and marked in character. The 
amount of detail, and the interwoven ornamenta- 
tion, would indicate Byzantineinfluence ; theother 
elements, especially that of the grotesque, bespeak 
anorthern origin, corresponding with Norman de- 
corations and enrichments. 

The candelabrum at the foot, and at the calix- 
like summit, has three sides, each somewhat cor- 
responding to the others — with a variation. The 
form is graceful. Closer examination will show 
an infinity of detail ; arabesque stems and foliage 
interwoven with human heads, figures, and fan- 
tastic animals. In this tangled mass, it is said, 
may be counted nine men and forty-two monsters 
struggling together, biting, and devouring one 
another. 

The whole is redeemed by a spiritual allegory. 


These monsters represent the wicked victims of 


vices personified. ‘The candle and candlestick, on 
the other hand, were the fitting emblems of light 
giving truth, and “the duty of lights,” says one 


of the three Latin inscriptions, “is the practice of 


virtue. ‘The luminous doctrine of the Gospel en- 
gages man to fly from the darkness of vice.” Ac- 
cordingly this lesson is further enforced by the 
presence of the emblems of the four Evangelists, 
the Angel, the Winged Bull, the Winged Lion, 
and the Eagle, ranged around the stem, proclaim- 
ing good tidings of light and of truth to the four 
quarters of the earth, and dispelling from the 
world darkness and discord. 


Analogous ideas and subjects will suggest them- | 
selvesinthe realms of poetry, painting, and architec- | 
ture. The oft-repeated temptations of St. Anthony, 
the saint in the midst of hideous monsters, the | 
gargoyles at the roofs of churches, driven out by | 


the good spirits within, and the seven-fold Z’Jn- 


ferno of Dante given up to cruel monsters. These | 


are all examples of that conflict of good with evil 
symbolised by the Gloucester candelabrum: “the 
light shined in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.” 


FENCIBLE LIGHT DRAGOONS, 1794 ro 1800. 


I annex a list of the regiments of Fencible 


Cavalry raised in 1794,* to serve during the war, | 
in any part of Great Britain, with the names of 


the Colonels commanding them. They each con- 
sisted of eighteen commissioned officers, and six 


* See “N, & Q.” 24 §, v. 155. 
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troops of eighty privates per troop; and were 
always full of their complement of both officers 
and men, being a very favourite service with 
both. They served during a time of great popu- 
lar excitement, and when the poor of this country 
suffered excessively from scarcity of food ; occa- 
sioning them to assemble in a tumultuous manner 
in many parts of the country, and which were not 
unaptly denominated “ Bread Riots.” Demagogues 
and republicans were every where agitating the 
middle classes, manufacturers, and mechanics to 
disaffection and revolt. This force, however, al- 
ways did its duty with much temper and judgment. 
The beginning of the year 1800, the whole of 
these regiments were reduced. The only com- 
missioned officers who receivePhalf pay, were the 
adjutants. To the quarter-masters an allowance 
of 2s. each per diem was assigned, as a permanent 
remuneration for their past services. 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The First Regiment, Right Hon. John C. Villiers, M.P. 
Ayrshire, Col. Dunlop. 
* Berwickshire, Sir Alexander Don, Bart. 
* Ancient British, =r Wat. W. Wynne, Bart 9 M.P. 
* Cumbridgeshire, Col. R. J. Adeane. 
Cinque Ports, Robert B. Lord Haw kesbury, M.P. 
Cornwall, Geo, E. B. Viscount Falmouth. 
* Dumfriesshire, Col. Maxwell. 
* Essex, Col. Montague Burgoyne. 
Fifeshire, Col. Thomson. 
Hampshire, Col. Everitt. 
Lanarkshire, Col. Hamilton. 
* Lancashire, Col, Bisshopp. 
East Lothian, Col. John Hamilton. 
*Mid Lothian, William, Earl of Ancram, 
Norfolk, Hon. W. A. Harbord. 
Oxfordshire, Col. Parker. 
Pembrokeshire, Lieut.-Col. Davis. 
Perthshire, Col. C. Moray. 
* Prince of Wales's, Wm. H. V. Earl of Darlington 
Princess Roy 1/’s Own, Col. A. Macdow all. 
| *New R mney, Col. Cholmondeley Dering. 
Roxburghshire, Sir John Scott, Bart. 
Rutland, Col. G. Noel Noel. 
Somersetshire, John, Earl of Poulett. 
Surrey, George, Lord Onslow and Cranley. 
| Sussex, Sir Geo. W. Thomas, Bart., M.P. 
Warwickshire, George, Earl of Warwick. 
Windsor Foresters, Col. Chas. Rooke. 


Two regiments of the same description were 
raised in Ireland, viz. : — 

The First Regiment, Robert, Earl Roden. 

The Second Regiment, Edmund, Lord Glentworth. 

Those regiments marked with an asterisk (*) 
| volunteered their services for Ireland, and were 
| despatched thither. I. 


fllinor Aotes. 


Carpinat : THE Derivation.—Richardson thus 
derives the word: — 

“From Cardo, a hinge, that on which the door is 
turned and returned;” and quotes from Ayliffe:—“A 
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Cardinal is so styled because serviceable to the Apos- 
tolick, as an axle or hinge, on which the whole govern- 
ment of the Church turns; or, as they have from the 
Pope’s grant the Ainge and government of the Romish 
Church.” 


Audi alteram partem. Thomas Fuller ( Worthies 
of England, vol. i. p. 16, ed. 1840), writes : — 


“Cardinals are not so called because the hinges on 
which the Church of Rome doth move, but from Cardo, 
which signifieth the end of a tenon put into a mortise, 
being accordingly fixed and fastened to their respective 
churches. Anciently, Cardinalis imported no more than 
an ecclesiastical person, beneficed and inducted into a cure 
of soula; and all bishops genera'ly made Cardinals, as 
well as the Pope of Rome.’ 
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| 
} 
{ 
| 


T. F. continues the passage with reference to | 


the two cardinals of St. Paul, — the title well- 
known to all interested in these ecclesiastical sub- 
jects. Which is right? There is no doubt as to 
the word Cardo having the two respective mean- 
ings here noticed, — “hinge,” as in An. ii. 480, 
“ tenon,” as in Vitruvius, ix. 6. 

Francis Trencu. 

Islip, near Oxford. 

Rent-Boox Inscription. — On taking up the 
rent-book of the lord of some threescore manors, 
Michaelmas, 21 Edw. IV., I find the heading of 
the first page to commence with the following 
philosophic warning ; truly an appropriate one to 
him who was preparing to note his income from 
these vast domains : 

“Tnu MARIA, neLpe, AMEN. 
Ryches makyth pryde, 
And pride maket plee® 
And plee makyth poverte, 
And Poverte makyth Pees, 
That is lief. 

Here at least was a pious and humble heart un- 
spoiled by wealth and power. If not written with 
his own hand, it was done at his direction. 


L. B. L. 


A Quip or Tosacco. — Lexicographers have 


generally been most at fault in that part of their | 


labours which attributes to words their origin 
and derivation. There is no great reason for sur- 
prise, therefore, that the derivatur of a section of 
our own English language has been missed and 
misunderstood altogether by these gentlemen. The 
section (small indeed, but very curious) to which 
I allude is that of the words which our language 
has borrowed from the native Irish. The words 
are chiefly of the rowdy class, and we in England 
are without doubt indebted for them to our sailors 
and our soldiers. 

These words are more numerous than a mere 
English scholar would suspect, and are deserving 
of investigation. As an example, I will give one 


instance of our debt to Ireland in this respect, 
together with a corresponding instance of the 
curious manner in which a great lexicographer 
has failed to bit off the right scent. 


We all know 


(2°? S XIL. Ocr. 19, 63, 


(by name at least) the guid of tobacco. This is 
pure Gathelian ; cud in that language meaning 
a portion. Richardson, however, goes ont of the 
way in order to derive it from the English end, 
thus reducing our sailors to the class of ruminants 
H.C. € 
Bisuor Banineron anp Tue Ser or Wor. 
cesTER.— From 1597 to 1610, while Bishop Gervas 
Babington filled the see of Worcester, the arms 
of the diocese were identical with those of its 
bishop, both being, arg. ten torteaux, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
This is, I believe, the only instance in which so 
curious a circumstance has occurred. 
J. Woovwarp. 
A FLeet swaALtowep up By A Wuirtroor, — 
The late G. H. von Schubert (in his Geschichte 
der Natur, Erlangen, 1835, bd. i. s. 214 and 227), 
mentions the horrible disaster which befell six 
English vessels and four French prizes, that were 
engulfed by a sudden whirlpool of the sea. But 
two of the 2000 persons, composing the crew, 
were saved. As my author gives no particulars, 
I want the report in full; and will feel much 
obliged to the Editor of “ N. & Q.” if he allows it 
a place in his columns. Joun HH. van Lenner, 
Zeyst. 


Soc1at LecistaTion UNDER THe Tupors. —In 
a very able and interesting article under the above 
title, in the recent number of the London Review, 
the writer informs us : — 

“The proofs are numerous that interferences with trade 
was jealously regarded by the House, unless it squared 
with old customs, or a strong conviction of good to be 
produced. One bill, to restrain the multitude of people 
flocking to London, was rejected; and another to limit 
the sale of poultry to those who had served seven years’ 
apprenticeship, was contemptuously thrown out. The 
House cried, *‘ Away with it.’” 

The student of political economy, the writer 
remarks, will be interested in observing the views 
then entertained on questions embraced by his 
favourite science. 

Will any of your readers be kind enough to 
refer me to a work explaining the cause of the 
multitude of people flocking to London in the 
latter years of Elizabeth's reign? The subject is 
interesting and worthy of investigation. 

The Bills introduced into the House in one of 
the later Sessions of Elizabeth's reign are, in 
some respects, amusing. A Bill to “ Restrain the 
Number of Common Solicitors,” was passed ; as 
was another for doing away with frivolous suits 
in Westminster Hall; and a Bill for abolishing 
certain idle Courts kept every three weeks by 
Archdeacons was directed against some notorious 
abuse. 

Many limbs ‘of the law had seats in the House, 
and were among its chief speakers; yet lawyers 
were not delicately handled. In one case, where 
the names of a doctor of the civil law, and a 
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common lawyer were introduced, a member cited 


and applied the saying, “ It’s no matter who goes 


first, the hangman or the thief!” Fra. Mewnurn. | 


Larchfield, Darlington. 


Queries. 
PENRUDDOCK AND GROVE. 
In the Memoirs of Henry Hunt, the Radical 
Reformer and compatriot of Sir Francis Burdett 
and William Cobbett, written by himself while in 


the particulars of which I have not found borne 
out by any other authority. 
the Memoir he informs us that he is the descendant 
of Colonel Thomas Hunt, who took a decided and 
prominent part in favour of Charles II. He goes 
on to relate that Col. Hunt took a part with Pen- 
ruddock and Grove in the conspiracy which led 
to such a disastrous result for a band of gallant 
royalists. After many details he says that Colonel 
Hunt was sent to Ilchester Gaol to be executed, 
but that his sister Margery took the place in his 
bed, while he, dressed in her clothes, made his 
escape with another sister, who had come to take 
her last farewell of him. He wandered about in 
the darkness of the night, and found himself at 
daybreak so near the jail from which he had es- 
caped that he heard the bell toll for his execu- 
tion. At this moment of peril he met a collier, 
and found, by a conversation with him, that he 
was friendly to the cause of the Stuarts. This 
man concealed him in his cottage, managed by his 


adroitness to escape the scrutiny of a troop of 


horse with Desbrow at their head, and ultimately 
assisted the fugitive to France, where he re- 
mained with Charles, and accompanied him to 
England at the time of the restoration. I have 
condensed several pages into this brief summary. 

Henry Hunt states that the whole particulars 
were contained in some family document, and 
speaks of their being imperfectly recorded in the 
early editions of Lord Clarendon’s History. I have 
the Oxford edition of Clarendon, of 1707, 6 vols. 
8vo; but although an account is given of the rising 
at Salisbury, there is no mention made of the escape 
of Col. Hunt, nor is he mentioned in connection 
with the event. His name does not occur in any 
part of the history. It is strange that an incident 
so remarkable as the rescue of a condemned man 


In the opening of 
I g 


by the courage and devotedness of a sister should | 


not have been recorded in connection with the 
other particulars. 

Have any of your readers seen this event re- 
corded, or in any way supported in any history 
of the times ? ‘There are several particulars given 
by the narrator which look suspicious. I have 


never found that the family documents spoken of 
were published, 
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“ Antigone.” — Where may I find a poem by 
the late Miss Mitford, called Antigone ? 

Coutts Stone. 

Armoria.— Crest, a garb and spear-head sal- 
tire ways. Motto, “ Murte et Arte.” Whose? 

=. Oo. 

“Tue BeGunninc or THE Env.” — Who is the 

author of this now proverbial expression? I be- 

lieve I have met with it in one of Massinger or 

Ford's plays, but have repeatedly sought for it in 

vain. A lady suggests that it may be found in 


Iichester Gaol, a curious circumstance is related, | the book of Daniel 


Since the above was written, I have seen Mr. 
Farrar’s “Note and Query” (2 S. ii. 369), 
where it is quoted from Talleyrand, but traced to 
“the true beginning of our end” in Midsummer 
Night's Dream. With all deference, it seems to me 
that although the words are the same the meaning 
is quite different. Prologue means “that is the 
true end or aim of our play now about to begin,” 
transposing the words. At all events end is evi- 
vently used for aim, quite a different thing. 

J. San. 

Biocraruicat Querirs.—I should be very 
greatly obliged to any of your correspondents 
who would favour me with early information as to 
any of the following : — 

Lionel Anderson, second son of William Ander- 
son of Naworth, co. Beds, born 13th May, 1635. 
I have a reference to Collier's Historical Dic- 
tionary, but have not been able to meet with that 
book. 

Jasper Clayton, born July, 1665. 
son of Sir John Clayton ? 

Urian Oakes, eldest son of Urian Oakes, born 
in London 15th August, 1640. 

C. J. Roninson, M.A. 


Was he a 


Seven Oaks. 


Avrocraru or Bienon.—In an old book 
(Herodotus, Grecé, Basle, 1541), I find an auto- 
graph of “ Bignon,” in a large, bold, French hand. 
Now I wish to know whether this is from the hand 
of Jerome Bignon, Royal Librarian by the ap- 
pointment of Richelieu, and one of the great biblio- 
graphers of the seventeenth century ? and I should 
feel greatly obliged to any of your readers who 
would kindly direct me to some book containing 
a fac-simile of the said Bignon’s autograph. 

J. C, Linpsay. 

St. Paul's, Minnesota, U. S. A. 


Dramas. — Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
information regarding the authorship of any of the 
following dramas privately printed? They seem 


| to have escaped the notice of Mr. Martin in his 


| 


T. B. 3. 


Catalogue : — 1. Napoleon, a Historical Drama in 
six acts, 184]. Privately printed; 2. Pausanias, 


or the Regent of Sparta, a Tragedy, 8vo, 1844, 
ast and Present, a Comedy in three acts ; 
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Manclh¢ ster, 1847; 4. rR lributive Justice, a Tra- 
gedy. No date, A few copies printed. 7 
R. INGLIs 


Eatixna rx Cuvurcuses.—The Rev. J. White, in 


his Eighteen Christian Centuries, says, speaking of 


as 


the eleventh, p. 235 :— 


“In contrast to this miserable den (i. ¢. the home of 


the middle-class man) there arose a building vast and 
beautiful, consecrated by religion, ornament 1 with carv- 
ing and colour, large enough to enable the whole popu- 
lation to wander in its aisles, with darker recesses under 
the shade of pillars, to give opportunity for familiar con- 
versation, or the enjoyment of the family meal.” 


Mr. White gives no references. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” furnish the authority for this last 


statement ? Michelet is referred to on the pre- | 


ceding page, but no work of his is named. 
J. B.L. 
Fiery Exuaration 1x Co. Montcomery. — 
In the Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 


under date of the 22nd April, 1694, the learned | 


diarist records as follows : — 

“A fiery exhalation arising out of the sea, spread 
itself in Montgomeryshire, a furlong broad, and many 
miles in length, burning all straw, hay, thatch, and grain, 
but doing no harm to trees, timber, or any solid things, 
only firing barns or thatched houses. It left such a taint 
on the grass as to kill all the cattle that eat of it. I saw 
the attestations in the hands of the sufferers. It lasted 
many months.” 

Does any other notice of this most curious phe- 
nomenon exist, or was Evelyn the victim of an 
imposture? If true, can it be accounted for by 
any known principle of natural science ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Frrz-Aans, etc. —Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me, 1. Whether the Fitz Alans 
(ancestors of Walter Stewart), left any branch of 
their family in England, and if so, whether they 
were of any note ? 

2. What is the origin or meaning of the word 
“ Brocas?'’* 

3. What is the origin of the old Welsh toast, 

“Y Goron, y’r Eglwys, y’r velin a’rhed 
Y defyd, y pandw, a’r Cymry y gyd.” 


Who is the author of this ? 


8. Where is a geod life of Judge Jenkins of | 


Hensol, surnamed “ Heart of Oak,” (one of whose 
daughters married an ancestor of the Talbots of 


Shrewsbury and Hensol, and another ——Lougher | 


of Nottage) to be found ? 


4. Where is an account or list to be gotten of | 


the gentry of Glamorgan who took the King’s 
side in the Civil War. LIcan find but very little 
in the Diary of Richard Symonds, published by 
the Camden Society, 1860, in the History of Car- 
diff, and in the traditional accounts of the battle 
ot St. Fagan’s. MorcGanwe. 





- 


[* See “N, & Q.” 24 S, xi. 188, 339; xii. 78. 


Fynmore Famiry.—To the families Femynor, 
Ferimor, Fenmer, Fermer, and Finnamore, Burke 
ascribes the same arms ; the first four families are 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, the last of Wilts. I should 
like to know if the name is frequent in the coun. 
ties named; also the derivation. I have been told 
that it is Danish. The arms are, erm.two chey- 
ronels gules. I find them borne by a Wm. Fyn. 
more, who died 1664. The Finnamores became 
extinct about 1600. The heiress married Mi- 
chael Ernley, Sheriff, Wilts, 1580. I should 
imagine that Wm. Fynmore must have assumed 
the Finnamore arms, as Burke gives a totally 
different shield and crest to Finmore or Fyn- 
more.” WYKEnAM. 


Gorpons or Pitpurc.—Who was the founder 
of this family ? Were they a branch of the “ An- 
cient Gordons,” or descended from the “ Scur- 

ar ” » «Pp I ren <2? 
dargue” or tuthven ” branches ! =. 0, 


Grecory Hickman, — Richard Hickman, of 
Stourbridge, Gent., married Dorothy Moseley of 
the Mere; and died 4th July, 1710, aged twenty- 
nine. His widow married, secondly, Gregory 
Hickman, of the city of Chester, merchant. 

The above is derived from a monumental in- 
scription in Enville church, near Stourbridge. I 
should feel much obliged to any Cheshire corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” for information respecting 
Gregory Hickman, who must have been related 
to the lady’s former husband, as the Christian 
name of Gregory frequently occurs in the pedi- 
eree. Hi. 8. G. 


Sir Joun Hoxrt.— Can you or any of your 


| correspondents solve the following problem? I 


have before me extracts from the registers of 
burials in two parishes, one being St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and the other Redgrave, in Suffolk, both 
recording the burial of the Lord Chief Justice as 
having taken place in the respective churches. 


| ‘This is not the only difficulty ; but, in addition, 


the date of the burial in Redgrave is March 20, 
1709-10, while the date of the burial in St. An- 
drew, Holborn, is April 6th. These entries the 


| reverend rectors of each of these parishes have, at 


my request, been kind enough to verify. All au- 
thorities agree that Sir John died on March 5, at 
his house in Bedford Row, and it might have been 
possible that his body was at first interred in St. 
Andrew, his parish church, before it was removed 
to his seat at Redgrave, where his monument is 
still to be seen; but it is incomprehensible to me 
how he should have been first buried at Redgrave 


} on March 20th, and afterwards be again removed 
| from the country and buried at St. Andrew on 


April 6th. I shall despair of a solution, if I do 
not find it in “N. & Q.” Epwarp Foss. 


Hirentns, Hyrcutns, or Hutcurs. — May I 


ask whether these or their kindred surnames, 
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were associated originally with any particular 
part of the country, or any special shire? S. M.S 


Lenco Mounpino. — While travelling lately in 
the South of France, [ fell in with a French eentle- 
man who showed me a volume of poems recently 
pub lished at ‘Toulouse, under the title of Zas 
Espigos de la Lengo Moundino, par Louis Vestre- 

iin. I was informed by my fellow-traveller that 
tue dialect of Toulouse is called Lengo Moundino ; 

1d on referring to the Dictionnaire du Vieux Lan- 
ge Francais, par M. Lacombe (vol. ii., Supple- 
went), 1 find “ Mounp1, Toulousain né & ‘Tou- 
louse.” 

What is the origin of the word ? 

May I hope that this inquiry may be brought 
to the notice of M. Ansas of Montauban, any 
communication from whom I am persuaded that 
your readers would receive with pleasure. 

P. S. Carey. 

Merrose ABBEY. - 
the inmates at the dissolution of the monastery, 

any lists of names connected with the place 

ut the time ? >. Oe, 


Lavy Nexson’s Morner.—Can Spa. or some 
ther of your West Indian correspondents kindly 
inform me who was the wife of William Wood- 
yard, Esq., senior judge of the island of Nevis; 
whose daughter, Frances Herbert, born in 1768, 
was married first to Josiah Nesbitt, M.D. of 
Nevis, and secondly to the great Lord Nelson ? 
The connection of these Woodwards with the 
Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
shich I know to exist, is what I am desirous of 

wing. J. Woopwarp. 


Tue Peorte or Zwort.—In the Conflictus 
Thalie et Burbariei of Erasmus, that witty writer 
itirizes most bitterly the people of Zwoll, placing 
in this town the head-quarters of the gorldess 
Rurbaries. What was the reason that Zwoll 
should be thought worthy of this distinguished 
honour ? a A. fh 


PaRLIAMENTARY Surveys.—I venture, through 
the medium of your columns, to call the attention 
f the Council of the various Archeological So- 
cieties to these documents so well known, and 
Which are preserved in Lambeth Palace. 

If these societies would devote a portion of their 

iblications in their respective counties to these 


-Where can I find a list of 


NOTES AND QUE! 


surveys, a most valuable collection of materials | 


for the ecclesiastical history of each county would 
be obtained, and a great addition to the topogra- 
phical illustration supplied. 
Canterbury, upon a proper application, would no 
loubt as readily grant permission for the neces- 
sary transcripts as his grace did upon the applica- 
tion made to him for the publication of the early 
wills, which seem however to have been forgotten 
as soon as the permission was given. 


The Archbishop of 
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The consideration of this subject would not be 
unworthy of the Council of the Camden Soci ty. 
One of their volumes —if o nly one in two years— 
would accomplish much towards so desirable an 
object. G. 


PROVERBS. — 

Nine crabs high.— What is the orizin of this 
proverbial phrase, in use in Yorkshire? “ Ever 
since I was nine crabs high,” that is, I suppose, 
since I was a mere child. 

As fierce as a dig. What is a dig? The ex- 
pression is used proverbially in Lancashire, I 
believe. 

Looking nine ways for Sunday (sometimes varied 
to “ Looking two ways for Sun lay”) appears to 
be used for being completely at a loss—“ non- 
plussed.” But why for Sunday ? 

You may as well look for the grace of God in the 
Highlands of Scotland.—This proverbial phrase I 
never heard but once, and then by a sailor; an 
Englishman, I believe. J. San. 


QUEEN oF SCOTLAND, AND orf TuE GIPSIES. — 
In an article on the King of the Gipsies, which 
appears in the current number of Ali the Year 
Round, the writer asks a question respecting some 
(Queen of Scotland, said by the late King to be 
preserved in an embalmed state at Newcastle. 
Now, in the Newcastle Museum there is a mummy 
exposed to view in an up wight gi ASS~CASE, which is 
commonly designated Pharaoh's d: vughter; and, as 
his Majesty represente d the said Queen to be the 
daughter of a Pharaoh, in all likelihood he had 
founded his story on the commonly received no- 
tion of the identity of the mummy. I may also 
notice an error the writer falls into when he 
writes the name of the King Bligh; it ouglit to be 
Blythe. Tuomas Craaes 

West Cramlington, lith Oct. 1861. 


Artuur Ross, THE LAST PRIMATE OF SCOTLAND. 
I know not if this eeclesiastic has ever formed 
the subject of a Query in your excellent paper. 
} ge it is Mr. Lyon, who, in his History of 

Andrews, expresses surprise that so little in- 
oe regarding him had come down to us, 
I at one time endeavoured to add to it, but with- 
out success, and had given up the subject, till it 
was recalled to my mind by finding mention made 

his name in a deed in the Register Oflice, 
Edinburgh. 

The deed in question was a “discharge” in 
favour of “ Ross of Balnagowan,” circa 1680; 
but I unfortunately have lost my memorandum 
of the deed, so can only speak from memory, and 


| cannot give the exact date. 


| 


Query, Was he a cadet of the family of Balna- 
gowan? What family did he leave? 

I find, from Douglas, that he left several di augh- 
ters co-heiresses, and that one married Mr. Wil- 
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liam Smith, parson of Monedie ; who left an only 
son James, who again left only daughters. Yet 


I think it is Mr. Lyon who acknowledges having | 


received information about the Primate from 
Geo. Smithe, Esq. I should be greatly obliged 
by an account of this gentleman's descent, if he is 
desceniled from the Primate. 

[ regret I have not Lyon's book with me at 
present, but only quote from memory. [I find 
wention of the Mr. William Smith above al- 
luded to, at Fortrose, Ross-shire, about 1680; 
and also of “ Mr. James Smith, curate of Kilmuir 
Wester,” in the neighbourhood. Were they in 
any way connected? Any information about the 
Bishop, his descendants, &c., will greatly oblige 

Dacty.. 

P.S. I am aware of another son of William 
Smith's introduced into a late edition of Burke, 
but have never succeeded in finding any evidence 
to support him. 


Strance Simuve.— In Lloyd's State Worthies, 
article on Sir Thomas More, he observes that the 
least opposition overthrows great pretenders, just 
as “ the little mouse stealeth up through the ele- 
phant’s trunk to eat his brains; and the Indian 
rat creepeth into the belly of the gaping croco- 
dile.” Who did Lloyd get this idea from ? 

James Resp. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Rev. Wa. Strervens.—In the Ist and 2nd vols. 
of your Ist Series are references to the Rev. 


William Stephens, who was at one time Vicar of 


St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth. Can you direct 
me where I can obtain information on the fol- 
lowing points ? —Where was he born, and when ? 


the dates and names of the various places he | 


served. Whom did he marry? Had he any ar- 
morial bearings ? Where and when did he die? I 
have searched the county history in vain for in- 
formation respecting the vicars of St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth. Can you direct me where I 
ean procure the names and dates of all since the 
Reformation; also, some account of the church, 
which at one time belonged to Plympton Priory. 

A Devonian. 

“Tue Star-Sranciep Banner.” —This song, 
which is now to be heard everywhere in the 
United States, is sung to the tune of “ Anacreon 
in Heaven.” Was there not a still older song to 
this tune, commencing — 

“When Bibo went down to the regions below? ” * 

It has been stated that this was an Irish bac- 
chanalian song. Is the air Irish? Is it known 
who was the composer of it ? Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


{* Printed in Fairburn’s Universal Songster without 
the author's name, “To the tune of Anacreon in Heayen,” 


—Ep.] 
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Arcusisuor Ussuer’s Worxs.— Can you in- 
form me whether there is any prospect of the 
completion of the edition of Archbishop Ussher’s 
Works, which was left in an imperfect state by 
the late Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor of Dj- 
vinity in the University of Dublin ? Anupa, 


Bensamin Wesn.—I have the arms of England 
with supporters, written on vellum by Benjamin 
Webb, of Bunhill Row, with his signature at the 
back, dated Haberdashers’ School, 1772. There 
was also in my possession a few years ago a spe- 
cimen of his penmanship, consisting of the 23rd 
Psalm, written in the form of a “true lover's 


knot.” It required a magnifier to make out the 
letters. He is said to have presented some spe- 


cimens of writing, executed on the skin of an 
egg, to the King of Poland. It is stated that he 
was to have been appointed writing-master to the 
Prince of Wales, and that the aforesaid arms were 
a part cut off from a larger piece of writing ad- 
dressed to Geo. IIL., but that his death took place 
before it was finished. 

Watkins's Biog. Dictionary mentions him as 
the author of several works on Annuities. Can 
any of your readers say whether any other of his 


| writings are in existence *, or give particulars of 


his descent; he is believed to have been of a 
Lincolnshire family, who were living there in 


1709. W. W. 


Yoveuat MS.— Not very long since there 
was sold in Dublin (but in what year, and by 
whom, I cannot tell, as I have only a portion of 
the sale catalogue) a very interesting unpublished 
MS., entitled — 

“ Memoirs of the Town of Youghal!, giving an account 
of the Laws and Customs, Offices, Gates, Walls, Church 
Immunities and Privileges; with a Catalogue of the 
Mayors, Bayliffs, and Burgesses from the year 1542 to 
1749, List of Freemen, Charters, Grants made by several 
Kings, from Edward IV., Oaths of Office, and Rules of 
Court. Collected by Thomas Cook, Alderman.” 

Several curious entries are quoted in the cata- 
logue ; but I shall give only one: — 

“ Page 43, A.p. 1690. Captain Thomas Pond gave the 
corporation a silver boat which holds three noggins, 
which is to be drank full at the several feasts of the 
mayors with the usual toasts, ‘Captain Pond, dead or 
alive.’ ” 

There is a curious account of the substitution 
of the head of John Dromadda, “a most notorious 
offender and common robber,” for that of St. 
Deelan, which “ by some accident happened to be 
broken.” 

The volume is dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Henry Boyle, Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons; and, according to the auctioneer, “ forms 
one of the most important manuscripts of the 


[* See Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica for a list of his 
works,—Ep. 
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kind, elegantly and plainly written, quarto, calf | lish word chosen for its translation is somewhat 


silt, gilt edges, in fine preservation.” 

Can you give me any information respecting 
this MS.? Who was the purchaser, and where 
way it be found ? 





Querics with Ansers. 


Samvuet Warp or Irswicnu.—I am anxious to 
know if the following volume includes the com- 
plete Works of this eminent Puritan : — 

«A Collection of such Sermons and Treatises as have 
been written and published by Samuel Ward, Bachelor in 
Divinitie and Preacher of Ipswich, are here gathered into 
one Volume. The Titles whereof are in the next page 
fullowing. London, printed for John Grismond, and are 
to bee sold in Ivie Lane at the Signe of the Gunne, 1636” 
(8vo), with curious wood-engraved frontispiece. 

Titles : — 

“Christ is Allin All. The Life of Faith. The Life of 
Faith in Death. A Cole from the Altar. Balme from 
Gilead to recover Conscience. Jethro’s Justice of Peace. 
A Peace-Offering to God. Woe to Drankards. The Hap- 
piness of Practice.” 

Iam aware that in the strange controversy of 
Bishop Mountagu with the Jesuits, immortalised 
in his New Gag for an old Goose, and Appello 
Cesarem, Yates and Ward drew out of the 
former a certain number of propositions which, 
they maintained, favoured Arminianism and Po- 


| 


Apnusa. | 


pery, and prepared these for presentation to the | 


Parliament which was about to meet (1624): but 
were these “ propositions” published? If so, 
where may they be got? Any references to 


sources of information concerning Ward (exclud- | 
ing Calamy, Palmer, Neal, and their authorities, 


and Bishop Hacket’s Williams) will be esteemed 
by r. 

[Among the King’s Pamphlets in the British Museum 
is“ A Rapture, composed 
during his imprisonment in the Gate House. Englished 
by John Vicars. Lond. 1649, fol.” ‘There is a short ac- 
count of Samuel Ward in Wodderspoon'’s Memorials of 
Ipswich, 8vo. 1850, pp. 371—3, where it is stated that 
“two portraits only of Mr. Samuel Ward are known: 
one in oils belonging to Mr. Raw of Washbrook, the 
other, a delicate drawing in water-colours, in excellent 
preservation, formerly belonging to the author, and now 
in the extensive collection of local portraits, the property 
of Mr. W. S. Fitch of Ipswich.” Consult also Fuller’s 
Worthies of England, art. SurroiK ; Willis’s Current 
Notes, 1856, p. 86; and “N, & Q.” 2™4 S, v. 318; and ix. 


“FPorreit us Hipe.” — In Dr. Hook's Lives of 


the Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 181, he says that 
cne of King Ina's ecclesiastical laws declared 
that “if a slave work [on a Sunday] without the 
lord's privity, let him forfeit his hide ;” and ihe 
doctor explains the expression thus: “i. e. let 
him be seourged.” The original Anglo-Saxon is 
not given, nor the Latin translation; but it seems 
that if the law bears that interpretation, the Eng- 


| 


{in Latin] by Samuel Ward, | 


inappropriate. Can some of your Anglo-Saxon 
readers explain this, or say whether there is any 
other instance of these words bearing the same 
signification ? Were not a hide of land too large 
for a slave to hold, I should have thought the 
expression meant that the slave should forfeit the 
land he held, on which he had worked; that is, it 


he could hold any land. M. E. F. 


[A similar regulation occurs in the laws of Wibtrad: 
“Si servus hoe faciat proprio motu, sex (solidos) ipse do- 
mino pendat aut cutem suam” (oppe pine hyd +.) See 
the Leges Ang.-Sax., Wilkins, 1721, p. 11, where it is re- 
marked in a note that “to forfeit, or redeem, his hide” 
was the same as “ being scourged, or compounding by a 
mulet.” “ Cutem pe ndere, compensarc, cutem redimere hic 
et in aliis Legibus idem est, ac verberibus cwdi, et pecu- 
niam verberum loco pro facti ratione solvere.” In the 
passage referred to by Dr. Hook, the words are Solise 
lip hyde. oppe hip hyosyldcr:. “verberibus cadatur, vel 
cutis pretium solvat,” or, as Lye more closely renders (on 
Doliau), “ Plectatur tergo, sive ipsius tergi pretio.” ] 


Oxp Divinity: “ A WELcoME To Tne PLAGue,” 
“Tur Toraze, on Heart Jewewir.”—I have these 
in duodecimo, without titles, and shall be glad to 
know who is the author or authors. The first is 
a volume of sermons, commencing with “ A Wel- 
come,” &c.; and the last a treatise upon con- 
science, founded upon Heb. xiii. 18, dated at the 
end “ April 5, 1656.” J. O. 

(The first sermon is by Samuel Shaw, M.A., in 1658 
rector of Long-Whatton, but ejected at the Restoration. 
In 1666 he was chosen master of the Free School at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch: ob. 1691. It is entitled Furewell 
Life: Welcome the Plaque, or the Voice of One crying in 
the Wilderness: shewing the business of a Christian, 
both antecedaneous to, concomitant with, and conse- 
quent upon, a sore visitation ; represented in several 
Sermons. 12mo. Lond. no date. It has been republished 
by the Religious Tract Society. The last sermon is by 
Francis Whiddon, pastor of Morton-Hampsted in Devon, 
and entitled A Golden Topaze, or Heart-Jewell; namely, 
a Conscience purified and pacified by the Blood and Spirit 
of Christ, on Heb. xiii. 18. 8vo. Oxford, 1656. ] 


Cuevat-Giass. — What is the origin of the ex- 
pression “cheval-glass” as applied to a lady's 
toilet mirror ? Q. 

[In the Supplement to Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary 
we read “Cueva, n. plur. Chevaur [Fr.] A horse; 
cavalry. In composition, a support, or frame; thus, a 
cheval-glass is a large swing-glass mounted on a frame, 
&c.” Or, may not the proper term be chevalet, which 
signifies the wooden frame on which anything is mounted, 
for instance, a painter's easel ? ] 

Saspaticat Superstition. — The “ Harleian 
Scraps,” No. 3 (2"¢ S. xii. 164), reminds me of a 
Query I have long wished to ask concerning the 


| strictness of a sect of the Jews on the Sabbath 


institution. Some years ago I read a statement, 
made I think by Dr. Adam Clarke in his Com- 
mentary (but I cannot now trace it, perhaps 
some one can aid me), to the same effect as what 
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Godwin, in his Moses and Aaron, lib. i., states 
of the Essenes : — 

“They were above all others strict in the observation 
of the Sabbath day; on it they would dresse no meat, 
kindle no fire, remove no vessels out of their place, no, 
nor ease nature, 

ihe marginal reference to the above is Josep. De 
Bello, but Josephus does not name the last clause. 
Can you direct me to authorities on this subject ? 
Strict Jews to the present day have Gentile ser- 
vants to do household work, but I do not think 
they carry it further. Georce Lioyp. 





| The extraordinary statement referred to appears to be 
rounded on Josephus, De Bello Jud. 11. viii. 9.“ Qs pnb 
p cvavoven éxeivn TH Mudpa, GAA odb2 oKevds Te meTaxiWHgaL 
Oappovou inorarerv. This is rendered in Latin (Di- 


dot’s ed. 1847): “Ut illo die ignem non accendant, sed 
neque vas ullum loco movere audent, nec alvum exone- 
rare.” In the very loose version of the Panthdéon Litté- 
raire the passage stan is thus: “ Mais ils n’osent pas 
méme changer un vaisseau de place, ni satisfaire, s’ils n’y 


nt contraints, aux nécessités de la nature;” a view of 


the subject which is most likely the correct one. See 
an English translation Whiston’s Josephus, ed. 1825, 
vol. ii. p. 270.) 





New Eneuisu Dictionary. —I observe in 7he 


Atheneum, June 29, 1861, p. 865, some notice of 


such a work in preparation by the Philological 
Society, and help thereto invited. What is re- 
quired ? S. M. S. 

rhe Proposals, as well as the Rules and Directions for 
Collectors of Unregistered Words, will be found in our 2°¢ 
S. iv. 81; consult also p. 139 of the same volume; and 
vol, vii. p. 299. 


Replies, 
“GUERINO IL MESCHINO:” THE FATA 
ALCINA. 
(2 S. xii. 190.) 

The romance of Guerino is now generally ad- 
mitted to have been written by one Andrea Patria, 
a Florentine, some time in the fourteenth century. 
Dunlop says that it was first printed at Padua in 
1473, but there is a strong impression on my 
mind that I have somewhere seen a still earlier 

lition. Immediately after its appearance, it was 

anslated into most of the European languages. 
he first French edition was issued in 1490, and 
such was the early popularity of the romance, 
that twelve editions at least were published pre- 
vious to the year 1500. Julia of Arragon, a 
Spanish poetess, turned it into heroic verse; and 
an Italian versification of Guerino, of a more dog- 

| character, is in the British Museum. In 
italy it still retains its pristine popularity, with 
the exeeption, perhaps, of Manzoni’s Promessi 
Sposi, it has ever been and still is the most popular 
of Italian romances. Many readers of “N. & Q.” 
will recollect that it was the favourite romance of 
the worthy and eccentric knight, Don Quixote. 
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And I feel bound to state, that, in my humble 
opinion, Guerino detto il Meschino, in spite of its 
innumerable absurdities, is one of the grandest 
romances ever written. 

The Spanish, french, and Portuguese transla. 
tions of Guerino are far from being literal; they 
are so very free, indeed, as to ditfer considerably, in 
many places, from the original. It would appear, 
too, that some of those have been re-translated 
into Italian; while, again, some of the Italian 
prose editions seem to have been rendered from 
the versifications. From these causes scare ly 
two editions are alike; and later Italian editors 
have added to the confusion, by omitting the 
wilder stories relating to giants, enchantresses, 
&e.— by, in fact, endeavouring to reduce the 
work to something near our modern ideas. Con- 
sequently both France and Spain have severally 
claimed to have given birth to the author, and 
language to the original MS., if not to the first 
edition. But there can be little doubt that the 
author was a Florentine, and the language Italian. 

In some editions the Fata is termed Morgana, 
the name of an enchantress often mentioned in 
romances of chivalry. And she is described as no 
other than the Cumzan Sibyl, who foretold (as is 
alleged) the birth of our Saviour; but, being a 
priestess of Apollo, she obstinately refused to 
embrace Christianity, though, as a prophetess, she 
was perfectly cognisant of its divine origin. So 
the Almighty, to punish her contumacy, con- 
demned her to an earthly existence, till the end 
of the world. But Apollo, to render this punish- 
ment less severe, endowed her with perpetual 


| youth and beauty; while Satan, to mark his ap- 
| probation of her conduct, gave her a magnificent 
| subterranean palace and principality in the Apen- 


nines *, and an immense crowd of courtiers and 


| servitors, This strange mingling of the ancient 


mythology with Christianity runs all through the 


| work, Guerino is not only a warrior, but a mis- 


sionary: next to slaughtering heathens, his 
greatest delight is to convert and baptize them. 
Yet this beau ideal of a Christian soldier and gen- 
tleman, sacrifices to Diana in the “'Temple of the 
Moon,” and to Apollo in the “Temple of the 
Sun,” praying to the last-named deity in the 
name of the most holy and blessed ‘Trinity!! 
Those glaring incongruities, however, are easily 
explained. The romance simply reflects the 
knowledge and religion of its period — a period 
when the early purity of Christianity had been 
almost swamped by, among other causes, the re- 


* Mount Sibilla, near Norcia, in the Papal territory, is 


still pointed out with dread and horror as the abode of 
the Fata. There is a very curious account of Michael 
Scot, the wizard, visiting her there, and what he saw 
and did, not in a romance, but in some grave history; 
unfortunately I cannot at present lay my hand on the 
reference. 
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vival of classical literature ; when Rome was both 


Papal and Imperial; when Pope and pontifex, | 


saint and demi-god, nun and vestal, the Apoca- 
lypse and the Eneid were all mingled in one vast 
Pantheon of.Romish confusion. 

I often wonder that artists have never explored 
the pages of Guerino. A more fertile source of 
wild and romantic scenes for the pencil does not 
exist. Every Saturday morning the Fata was 
transformed into a loathly serpent, and all her 
court into beasts and reptiles of various descrip- 
tions in honour of their grand-master Satan, to 
whom the day was dedicated, and in whose ob- 
scene worship it was passed. What a subject for 
one of our great animal painters! The vast and 
magnificently-decorated hall, with it gorgeous 
furniture, and hideous occupants: Guerino, in 
the centre, astounded, but undismayed, by the un- 
expected metamorphoses, boldly drawing his sword 
in defiance of the devil and all his works. 

The wanderings of Guerino were undertaken 
for the purpose of discovering his lineage, and 
seeking his parents. In a late number of “ N. & 
Q.” there is a notice of Great Expectations, as 
worthy of its writer as it is of Mr. Dickens. In 
that notice the writer of it observes: “If any 
thing more touching than the death of Magwitch 
was ever written, we shall be obliged to any 
reader to point it out to us.” I now earn the ob- 
ligation by pointing out to the writer of that 
notice, the meeting of Guerino with his long 
sought for parents. W111AM Prxkerton. 


Hounslow. 


CHURCHES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
(24 S, xii. 209.) 


The Rev. H. T. Ettacompe has opened up a 
very interesting question in church history. It is 
certainly true, that if we look round on our vari- 
ous parish churches, scattered over the country, 
we see in most of them traces of the style of ar- 
chitecture prevalent during the fifteenth century. 
Some of them are wholly built in that style, 
whilst others, though the body of the building 
may be older, show that they had been restored 





or repaired about that time by the insertion of | 


doors and windows. ‘Those historians who have 
treated of the period ranging from the reign of 
Henry V. to that of Henry VIII. have not laid 
so much stress upon any great revival or move- 
ment in church building as is sufficient to answer 
Mr. Extacomee’s question. Those were trou- 
blous times, when the White and the Red Roses 
were fivrcely contending for the mastery, and ill 
calculated, one would have supposed, for the 
peaceful occupation of church building. I am 
not going to try and answer the question myself, 
but would rather join in repeating it. And now 
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| 
I have a remark of my own to propone, which is 
not inappropriate here. It is near of kin to Mr. 
Extacomne’s, but it refers to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, instead of to the fifteenth. 
If we examine those cathedrals and churches 
which are older than the fifteenth century, we 
shall observe that a great majority of them belong 
to that transition period, wherein the Norman and 
Early English Styles appear mingled together in 
beautiful confusion. They were not built in the 
Norman period, and added to in that of the Early 
English ; for the two styles equally predominate 
in the construction of the very walls themselves. 
Such is my Note on this point. My Query would 
be—Was there also a movement in church building 
at that early period ? My corollary would run as 
follows. This mention of the Early English style 
leads to an observation applicable to the modern 
movement. In five out of six —I might almost 
say, in nine out of ten, of the new churches that 
are restored or erected now-a-days, it will be 
seen that the Early English style is employed, or 
a modification thereof, not always very happy. 
Ilow is it that modern architects are so infected 
or so infatuated with this style? so infatuated as 
to build Early English Churches up against de- 
corated or perpendicular towers ? I have referred 
this question to architects, and have been told 
that the Early English is “ convenient,” and there- 
fore recommends itself to adoption. This style, 
also, is cheaper than most others. There may be 
some reason in this: nevertheless, if it is over 
employed, or indiscriminately employed, to the ex- 

| clusion of other architectural beauties, the reason 
ceases to be reasonable. But I have never been 
able to comprehend that it is in good taste to 
build a new church of one style up against an old 
tower of another. If a man has a stone house, 
would he add a wing to it of brick? Would it 
not offend the eye as incongruous? Or, in Italian 
architecture — If a man has ahouse of the Doric 
order, would it be well to add a portico of the 
Ionic, or Corinthian, or the Composite ? Do not 
the rules of harmony and consistency suggest that 
the addition be of a piece with the part added to ? 
And are there not rules of harmony and consist- 
ency in Gothic architecture ? Being on a Church 
Restoration Committee, I have recently had half 
a quarrel with the other members on this very 
point. Strange to say, the architect sided against 
me, over-enamoured, as I presumed, with this ir- 
resistible Early English. We bad a church and 
tower of the Perpendicular style, harmonising the 
one with the other. We pulled down the church, 

| and have erected a new one: and now we have a 
church of one style up against a tower of another. 
I know no reason why this should have been done: 

| and I have never yet seen the argument which 
makes my principle a foolish one. 

The remarks which for many weeks have been 
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made in “N. & Q.” on the “ Mutilation of Sepul- 
chral Monuments” are too true. A mania for 
attacking our venerable temples seems to have 
seized the community of late, and especially the 
clergy. Judicious restoration is a thing that only 
few are capable of. There is not one clergyman 
in ten, nor one churchwarden‘in a hundred, that 
can be safely intrusted with so important a work. 
Careful restorations, dictated by a spirit of pre- 
servation, are good ; but it is a shame rather than 
a glory, that so many of our time-honoured fabrics 
should be heedlessly levelled with the ground, in 
order that something bran new of the perpetual 
Early English style should usurp the place. This 
headlong course ought to be discouraged ; for it 
is doing incalculable mischief in the concealment 
or the destruction of innumerable objects of in- 
terest, and of valuable memorials of the dead. 

P. Hurcuinson. 





INDENTED SERVANTS IN AMERICA. 
(2"¢ S. xii, 253.) 


The records relative to indented servants re- 





| 
| 
| 


veal much that is curious in the early history of | 


colonisation. By an indenture, the emigrant for 
a passage to America, worth about 8/. or 1042, 
became a bondsman for a given number of years, 
during which time he was almost as much under 


the control, and at the mercy of the bondholder, | 


or his assigns, as the negro slave. I have before 
me one of these contracts; it runs as follows : — 


“ This Indenture, according to the method, and by the 
Order and Direction of his Majestie and Most honor- 
able Privy Councel, printed and published in the Thirty- 
fourth year of his Majesties reign of England that now is 
(1682). ‘That all Servants at any time as are free and 
willing to be retained to serve in his Majesties Planta- 
tions in America, are to be duly examined by any of his 
Majesties Justices of the Peace, and bound accordingly 
and Recorded in the Court of Sessions. Now Witnesseth 
that Charles Parry from Glomorganshire, sawyer, aged 
29 years, voluntarily covenanteth, promiseth, and grant- 
eth, to and with William Hareland of London, Merchant, 
from the day of date hereof until his first and next ar- 
rival in the Land of Maryland, and after, for, and during 
the term of flower years therein, shall and will, as a 
Faithfull Covenant Servant, serve in such Employment 
as he, the said William Hareland, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assignes, shall there Imploy him to the 
custom thereof; In Consideration whereof the said Wil- 
liam Hareland, his Executors, administrators, or Assignes 
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jesties Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 
the day and yeare afore written. Abra. Bayly.” 

This system led to much hardship and oppres- 
sion. Shipowners and captains held forth most 
alluring promises in their advertisements, and 
drew many young and thoughtless people of both 
sex from their homes. I have seen among official 
records, some of these Indentures, entered into by 
boys and girls of twelve and fourteen years of 
age. Such bonds are usually accompanied by 
memoranda, which too often whisper of youthful 
folly, of domestic sorrow, or early destitution. 
Thus Charles Fowler, aged sixteen, came from 
Canterbury, and covenanted for seven years fora 
passage to Virginia, saying, that his father and 
mother were dead “a moneth since, and hath no 
relations alive.” Another came from Norfolk, 
and bound ,himself, saying, that his father and 
mother sent him up to London on purpose to go 
to sea; and a young girl named Elizabeth Cham- 
berling, on the 4th July, 1683, bound herself for 
Virginia, saying that her mother was dead and 
her father was willing for her togo. Their state- 
ments seem to have been taken as a matter of 
course. The “merchants” were always on the 
look-out for young people of this class. The 
buying and selling of emigrants became a trade, 
even more lucrative than the commerce in slaves. 
When they arrived in America they were eagerly 
purchased by planters, and hurried up the country. 
‘They were sometimes advertised, sometimes put up 
at auction, but generally bought before they dis- 


| embarked, and produced from 20/1. to 404. ac- 


doth Covenant, promise, grant, and agree to, and with | 


the said Charles Parry, to pay for his passage in the good 
ship the Elizabeth and ;Mary, Captain John Bowman, 
Commander, or in any other ship thither bound by the 
order and direction of the said William Hareland. And 
to find and allow him Meat, Drink, Apparel, Lodging, 
and Washing, necessary during the said term, and such 
other allowances as to others are given and Granted in 
like kind. In Witness &c. the said parties to these pre- 
sent Indentures interchangeably have sett their hands 
and seals this eleventh day of May, in ye Thirty-fift yeare 
of his said Maj* Raigne, or Anno Dom. 1683. Charles 
Parry. Examined and bound before me one of his Ma- 


cording to their age, capacity, and length of ser- 
vice. 

This system, as your correspondent observes, 
continued until the American Revolution. I have 
a letter, too long to give in the present note, 
written by Samuel Freeman, an indented servant, 
dated from Maryland, April 21, 1775, in which 
the writer, who appears in England to have been 
an attorney, bitterly describes the severity of his 
bondage. I. Somner Merryweatner. 

Colney Hatch. 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S DESCENDANTS. 
(2™ S. xii, 149, 237.) 

I must crave a corner of your space to correct 
an error into which your correspondent Mr. 
Dunx1n has fallen, in relation to an alleged state- 
ment of my late father to the effect that he was 
descended from Sir Isaac Newton. This my father 
could never have said, for it implies total ignor- 
ance of Sir Isaac's family relations. On referring 
to my father's draft of our family pedigree, I find 
an Isaac Newton, from whom my father claimed 
descent, and of whom there is the following notice 
in his handwriting : — 

“ Tsaac Newton, said to have descended from Newtons 
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of Lancashire. Lle settled at Westby by Basingthorpe, 
in the county of Lincoln, about the year 1500 (15th 
fenry ——. 

Five generations after this Isaac Newton, comes 
the man who has made the name illustrious, and 
of him my father’s notice is as follows : — 

‘Isaac Newton, posthumous and only son, born at 
Woolsthorpe, 25 Dect, 1642. He became Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, M.P. for the University, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Master of the Mint, and was 

ni 1 by Queen Anne. Le died at Westminster, 





The pedigree is continued through Robert, the 
second son of Sir Isaac’s grandfather. 
A. V. Newron. 
66, Chancery Lane. 


The numerous paragraphs that have appeared 
in“ N. & Q.” relative to the family and ancestry 
of Sir Isaac Newton, induce me to forward you 
the following extract from the Stamford Mercury 
newspaper of April 3, 1818. As to the amount of 
trust to be given to the statements contained in 
it, I have no opinion to offer : — 


“A remark lately made, that the family of Sir Isaac 
Newton (to whom this county had the honour of giving 
birth) has become extinct, has led to our having the fol- 
lowing sent to us; and as we deem the claim of a con- 
nexion with so illustrious a name to be a very just pride, 
we readily give place to the account which was written 
about the year 1790, and has been in the possession of the 
present W. Newton, of Exton, who is 75 years of age. 

“Some particulars relating to the family of the Newtons, 
descended from the Newtons of Swayfield, in the county 
of Lincoln, who were nearly related to the family of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

“William Newton, the father of the late Wm. Newton 
of Exton, and of Anthony Newton of Caythorpe, in the 
county of Lincoln, lived at Swayfield; where he had an 
estate of about 200/. a year, great part of which he spent 
during the time of the late civil wars. He then took a 
farm at Ancaster, in the parish of Wilsford. Anthony 
Newton, his son, was born at Swayfield; and after his 
father was reduced, he went to live with a clergyman at 
Mormanton in Lincolnshire; from whence he was re- 
commended to the Earl (afterwards created Duke) of 
Rutland, whom he served in the capacity of groom at 
Belvoir Castle fur twenty-seven years; when Lady 
Dorothea, the daughter of the said Duke, was married to 
the Earl of Gainsborough, with whom he came to Exton, 
and continued some time in that family. He then mar- 
ried at the age of about 50, and took a farm at Exton, 
» he continued till his death, which happened about 
even years ago, when he wa3 supposed to be about 





“This said Anthony Newton, of Caythorpe, says he 
has several times been informed by his cousin, John 
Newton, who lived at Falbeck in Lincolnshire (and was 


son of William Newton of Wilsford, who was brother to | 


Anthony Newton of Exton, and grandson of the said 
Wm. Newton, who lived at Swayfield), that the said 
John Newton was twice in London at the house of Sir 
Isaac Newton; that Sir Isaac always deemed him as a 
near relation, paid all his expences in London, gave him 
each time ten guineas to bear his expences home, and 
behaved otherwise extremely kind to him; that Sir Isaac 
several times told him that he would do something con- 


| 
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siderable for all the Newtons, for he had money and 
estates sufficient to make them all rich, and desired that 
the father of the said John Newton would go up to 
London to see him. The above-mentioned Johu Newton 
has been dead about thirty-three years, and was about 


58 years old. 





Grime. 

A correspondent having noted the decease of a 
descendant of Sir Isaac Newton, perhaps the fol- 
lowing, extracted from the pages of the New 
Lady's Magazine, May, 1786, may prove interest- 
ing to your readers : — 

“ At Derby, Mrs. Orlando Brown, in the 75th year of 
her age. She was cousin to the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
who bequeathed her 20002, and his picture, the only one 
he ever sat for, done by Sir Godfrey Kneller.” 

T. C.N. 





Mr. Wm. Newton might have known better 
with very little trouble. There is nothing in 
biographical fact more certain, than that Newton 
was never married ; and the idea of an illegitimate 
son, to those who know his habits and opinions is 
a thing to smile at. I should not have entered 
upon the question, if it had not been to notice 
that Wm. Newton is not the only one for whom 
such descent has been claimed. Among the sales 
made by Leigh & Sotheby is one, in 1813, de- 
scribed as that of “* Newton, Mrs. Anne, contain- 
ing the collection of the great Sir Is. Newton.” 
I do not know what the pretext for this descrip- 
tion is: possibly Mr. Witxinson may be able to 
tell. But there is every reason to suppose that 
Newton's books went to Mrs, Conduitt. 

A. De Morean. 





ConsEecraTion Marks (2" S. xii. 249.) — The 
two painted crosses in Redcliffe church, Bristol, 
are most probably the original consecration crosses, 
of which there were formerly twelve, aflixed to 
the four walls on the occasion of the solemn dedi- 
cation of the church. The same ceremony is still 
observed in the Catholic Church, whenever a 
church is solemnly consecrated. In the directions 
regarding the things to be prepared before the 
bration of the dedication service, the Ponti- 





ee! 


icale Romanum has the following : — 
. SD 


“Ttem depingantur in parietibus Ecclesiw intrinsecus 
per circuitum duodecim cruces, circa decein palmos super 
terram, videlicet tres pro quolibet et quatuor parietibus. 
Et ad caput cujuslibet crucis figatur unus clavus, cui 
affigatur una candela unius uncie.” 

No particular form of the cross is enjoined ; 
but at the present day that generally adopted is, 
I think, the Maltese. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

Allow me to state that, upon the inner north 


wall of the church of this parish (an Anglo-Norman 
structure), have been found two crosses drawn in 
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red and green. That they are not “ consecration 
marks” is evident, from the style of the shafts, 


which is late fifteenth century, and from the fact 
frescoes of medizval 


that they are drawn over 
fourteenth. 
I believe these to be * dedicatory crosses.” 


There are many of these crosses on the north 
wall of the parish church of Coggeshall, Essex ; 
and of that of Boxgrove, Sussex. B. W 


Suanpy Hatt (2™ S. xii. 250, 298.) — On be- 
half of one of my youngest friends, Wm. Henry 
Anthony Wharton, ‘who has just returned from 
his first donkey visit to Mount Shandy (after 
which Sterne named his hero) allow me to say 
that it stands where it did when my young friend's 
ancestor, the Eugenius of Sterne, held the Shel- 
ton Castle estate; it is on the north-eastern side 
of the road leading from the village to Redear. 

Witirm Durrant Cooper. 

Shelton Castle. 

Tue Rev. Wo. Peters (2™ S. xii. 272.)—The 
a of an angel bearing the spirit of a child 
1eavenwards, and marked “Of such is the king- 
dom of God,” is among the Marquis of Exeter's 
pictures at Burghley, and has been engraved in 
1795 by William Dickenson. The angel is a por- 
trait of Mary Isabella, daughter of 
Beaufort, afterwards the wife of Charles 4th Duke 
of Rutland, The child is a portrait of Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir Thos. (afterwards Lord) Dundas. 
She married the Rev. Wm. Wharton, and was my 
young friend's grandmother. 

; Wit.1amM Durrayt Cooper. 

Letrer or CaTuertne pe Mepicis (2™ S. xii. 
249.) — I beg to inform L. De F. that I possess a 
letter of Catherine de Medicis. It is dated ** De 
la Souterenne, 6™° J‘ de Juing, 1569,” and is ad- 
dressed “ Au Roy Monsieur mon filz” (Charles 


IX.). The object of the letter is to request the 
King to grant to one L’Aubespine the charge 
vacant by the death of Alluye, and that of L’Au- 


bespine to one Bruslart. She also alludes to the 
illness of the Admiral (Coli: gny). The letter is 
written by the hand of the Queen’s secretary, but 
has a long postscript in the Queen’s own auto- 
graph, which is not very easy to decypher. 

This letter, which is sealed with the royal arms, 
was formerly in the possession of the Duchesse de 
Berri, and was purchased by me many years ago 
from Rodd the bookseller of Newport Street, with 
other autograph letters which he had obtained at 
the sale of the Duchess’s libr: ary, &c., at the Chi- 
teau de Rosny. Watrer SNeyp. 

Denton, Wheatley, 

Tae Puenix Famiry (2™ S. xii. 217.) — This 
name is found in Liverpool, but not among the 
higher classes. It may be a corruption of Fen- 
wick ; may be derived from a sign; or, if the 
fire-oflice 


Oxon. 
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tablished to allow for a nick-name becoming a 
patronymic, may be ti iken from thence. 

We need not g» to Sphinx as the origin of 
Spink, for Spink in the north of England means 
a finch, either alone, or in combination, as jn 


Bulspink, Chaffspink, &e. P. P. 


The Hon. Major Henniker, son of the 1st Lord 
Henniker, married, 1776, Mary, daughter of John 
Phenix of Rochester, co. Kent, gent. (she died 
1803) ; their son, John Minet, succeeded his uncle 
as 3rd Baron Hennik 

“ John Phenix, Baker, New Cross, Deptford.” — Pos 
Office Directory, 1860. 

R. J. F. 


-AGE, TERMINATING Cappace (2"' S. xii. 252.) 

-In addition to those already given I have re- 
called selage and tussilage. Paxton, in his Bo- 
tanical Dictionary, gives as the etymology of the 
former “ the Celtic sel, sight, and jach, salutary.” 
If this is correct the jach may be the particle of 
which I am in search, although I rather look for 
one signifying “ plant,” “root,” or something of 
that kind, than one expressive of the qualities of 
the herb. Medicago, although Englished medick 
not medicage, plantago, plantain not plantage, and 
plumbago, in English leadplant I think, perhaps 
all belong to the same class, the Latin having 
probably derived the termination from the same 
source with ourselves, J. San. 


~ 


Cowace (2° S. xii. 252.)— Your correspon- 
dent L., not finding this word in any dictionary, 
relinquishes it as inexplicable. Will he allow 
me with all due deference to say, I consider it as 
faulty orthography? and to allege, in support of 
this opinion, the following extract from a work 
which, in the last century, was no inconsiderable 
authority, A General English Dictionary for such 
as are unacquainted with the learned Languages, 
fe. §e., ay & the Rev. Thomas Dyche, the 17th edi- 
tion, 1794: 

po ar ae a kind of kidney-bean from the East Indies, 
where it is used as a cure for the dropsy, &c. &c., and 
where it is sometimes called, by corruption, cowitch.” 

In .~ Critical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
by Toueph E. Worcester, Lond. 1856, it is 


guage, 
written also “ ¢ sowite th and 


“ceouhage, cowhage :” 
cowage.” 

It is the Mucuna pruriens of De Candolle. In 
the Hortus Cantabrigiensis of the late James 
Donn, improved by P. N. Don, it is class Diadel- 
phia, order Decandria ; as Mucuna_pruriens, 


Dolichos pruriens (Linn.), Stizolobium prur. 
(Persoon), Carpopogon prur. (Humboldt). =. =- 
“Tue Lire anv Aces or Man” (2 S. xi. 408, 


498.) — A few years ago I rescued from the waste 
paper about to be used in lighting the fires for 
the baths at the hotel at Ragatz, a curious 4to. 


so called has been long enough es- | vol. of old German tracts, which I have no doubt 
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hid belonged to the Convent at Pfiiffers. It is 
in the original limp vellum, and contains nine 
tracts on different subjects, some of them imper- 
fect, published in the years 1532, 1535, 1563, &c. 
The last in the collection is headed in German 
characters — “ Die X alter diser welt,” which are 
thus arranged : — 
“Zum ersten Zehen Jar ain Kind; 

Zwaintzig Jar ain Jungling; 

Drevssig Jar ain Man; 

Viertz g Jar Stilstan; 

Fiinfftzig Jar Wolgethan; 

Sechtzig Jar Abgan; 
Sibentzig Jar Dein Seel bewar; 
Achtzig Jar der Welt Narr; 
Neiintzig Jar der Kinder Spot ; 
Iundert Jar nun gnad Dir Got.” 





To each division is appropriated about three 
pages of poetry, preceded by a wood-eut, and in 
the form of a conversation between the child, 
youth, man, &e. and “Der Ainsidel,” whose 
speeches are illustrated by marginal references to 
various texts of the Old and New Testament. 
Unfortunately, my tract is very imperfect, and 
has no indication of either date or printer. Query, 
Is it not extremely likely that Shakespeare may 
have adapted his “ Seven Ages of Man” from this 
or some similar publication ; perhaps the broad 
sheet referred to by Mr. Repmonp, or that in 
the British Museum. N. J. A. 


Great Seax or James II. (2S. xii. 271.)— 
—As it is the fashion lately to dispute Lord 
Macaulay's faulis, your correspondent Mr. P. O. 
Hutcuixson may perhaps be better satisfied with 
a reference to Luttrell’s Diary, vol. i. p- 529, 
wherein he informs us that in May, 1689, the 
Great Seal was taken up out of the Thames by 
some watermen near Lambeth. 

Your correspondent may be interested to know 
that the abdicated monarch caused other seals to 
be manufactured in France, and that in the in- 
ventory made by his widow two years after his 


death, it is recorded that “ The Great Seals of 


England and Ireland in silver, and that of Scot- 
land in brass,” were found in his closet. The two 
silver seals were broken up, and the silver given 
to Mr. Roe ‘ttier, with the addition of a “ Chamber- 
pot,” “one Chocolate pot,” “one Morter and 
Pestle.” « ‘one little Candlestick, and two large 
Candlesticks,” to make new seals for “ the present 
King,” Tames III. (See Archeologia, vol. xviii. 
pp. 229—233.) Epwarp Foss 


Barpo: Scurtier “24 S. xii. 209) — Baldo is 
probably a misprint for Bulde. Jacob Balde was 
a native of Alsace and a Jesuit, highly distin- 
guished for the excellence of his Latin poems ; 
ae il of which have been admirz ably translated 
by Herder in his Terpsichore, who praises them 
in the loftiest terms. A. W. Se hlegel says it was 


fortunate that Balde wrote his poems in Latin, 


we 
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since his rough Alsatian dialect was little fitted 
to be the medium of immortal verse. His con- 
temporaries, Opitz and Flemming, had indeed be- 
come celebrated by their German poetry, written 
in a style which still commands admiration; but 
as they were Protestants, Balde was not likely to 
study their works, and to profit by the beauty 
and harmony of their language, at a period when 
Catholic and Protestant were arrayed against 
each other in the deadly strife of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Balde was court preacher to the 
Elector of Bavaria ; and died in 1668, aged sixty- 
five. One of his best-known poems is the Sola- 
tium Podagricorum, which would seem to be the 
original of Schiller’s translation. It 
the collected editions of his poems is owing per- 
haps to the author's strict spirit of revision, when 
he finally gave his Works to the world, and 
cluded several of his minor productions. 

J. MAcRAY 


omission 1n 


Oxford. 

“py Hocartu (2™ S. xii. 
209.) Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting 
(2nd edit. iv. 157), says, “ Hogarth’s * Bartholo- 
mew Fair’ is full of humour;” but it is not 
known that he painted any representation of this 
saturnalia. The picture to which Walpole alludes 
is that of “Southwark Fair,” an engraving of 
which is thus announced in The Craftsman of 
1733: — 

“Mr. Hogarth being now engraving nine copper-plate 
from pictures of his own painting, one of which repre- 
sents the Humours of a Fair, the other eig rht the Pro 
gress of a Rake, intends to publish the prints by subscrip- 
tion, on the following terms: each subscription to be one 
guinea and a half; half a guinea to be paid at the time 
of subscribing, for which a receipt will be given on a 
new-etched print, and the other payment of one guinea 
on ¢elivery of all the prints when finished, which will be 
with all convenient speed, and the time publicly adver- 
tised. The Fair, being already finished, will be delivered 
at the time of subscribing. Subscriptions will be taken 
in at Mr. Hogarth's, at the Golden Head, in Leicester 
Fields, where the pictures are to be seen.” 


“Barruotomew Farr, 


The original painting of “ Southwark Fair” was 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1814. It 
was afterwards described as being at Valentine’: 
in Essex. Query, Is your corre spondent’s draw- 
ing a copy of Hogarth’s picture ? 

Epwarp F, 

Epwarp Coriter (2" §., xii. 257.) —I think I 
know of two other pictures by Edward Collier: 
one is a piece of still life, similar to the on 
mentioned by Senex, painted with a good body 
of colour, and remarkably firm ; it is in the pos 
session of a gentleman at Lea. The other is in 
an upper room of the Jerusalem Tavern, St. John 
Square, Smithfield. H. 

Buryine 1x Liven (24 S. xii. 278.) —The Act 
of Parliament for burying in wool only was passed 
on the 25 March, 1667. The reason given was to 
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prevent money being sent to foreign countries for 
the purchase of linen. For non-compliance with 
this act a penalty of 5/. was inflicted, which was 
directed to be applied for benefiting the poor 
by providing a stock or workhouse for their use. 
The date of the repeal of this act will confer an 
essential obligation. H. Daveney. 
Str Maurice Firzmavrice (2" §S. xii. 168.)— 
Maurice FitzMaurice FitzGerald, 3rd Baron of 
Offaly, sueceeded his father Gerald, 2nd Baron, 
in 1257. He was appointed Lord Justice of Ire- 
land in June, 1272, and held that office till Oct. 
1273. He died in 1277. By his wife Emelina, 
daughter of Sir Stephen de Longespée, he had 
one son Gerald, 4th Baron of Offaly, who died 
without issue, and two daughters, Amabilia or 
Mabel, who died unmarried, and Juliana, married 
in 1276 to Thomas de Clare. KILDARE. 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 
The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; 
Annals of the Col lege, and from other 
Authentic Sources. By William Munk, M.D., 
the College, &e. Vol. II, 1701 to 1800, (Longman. ) 

By the publication of this volume, Dr. Munk has 
brought to a close his most valuable contribution to the 
Medical Biography of England, It contains brief but 
instructive notices of all those Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians whose names were entered on the 
Roll between the years 1701 and 1800; and a hasty 
glance will show how many distinguished men have, 
during that century, contributed to maintain the medical 
reputation of this country. Among the biographies, 
which will be read with the greatest interest, are those 
of Arbuthnot, Friend, Mead, Stukeley, Monsey, Browne, 
Heberden, Aiken, W. Hunter, Blane, Denman, Baillie, 
and Halford; and many of these were distinguished no 
less for their literary acquirements than for their pro- 
fessional skill. Dr. Munk deserves the thanks of his 
brethren alike for the task he has undertaken, and the 
diligence and good taste with which he has executed it. 


compiled from the 


Wilis and Inventories from the Registry at Durham. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ¢ M.A. 
Surtees Society.) 

The Lindisfurne and Rushworth Gospels. Part Il. Now 
first printed from the original Manusc ripts in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Library. (Printed for the Surtees 
Sor iety.) 

The first of these volumes is a continuation of one of 
the most popular which the Surtees Society has yet given 
to the world; we mean the Wills and Inventories selected 
Srom the Registry at Durham, edited by that excellent 
antiquary the late Dr. Raine, and which was the second 
book published by the Society. There is probably no 
class of records which can compare with wills for illus- 
trating in so many ways, and in so striking a manner, 
the bbistery, manners, social condition, and language of 
past times, and consequently all the publishing Societies 
have found the volumes which contained wills among 
those most prized by the members. The present will 
certainly form no exception to this rule, for while on 
the one hand it will be found rich in the wills and in- 
ventories of the great traders and merchants who were 
then springing up under the regulations of the Tudor 


ireenwell, (Printed for the 
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princes, it affords, on the other, many illustrations of the 
wretched and unsettled state of the border country, 
The editor has obviously taken great pains to produce 
the documents in the form best calculated to interest 
and instruct the reader, and when we add that the book 
contains elaborate indices of the persons and places named 
in the two volumes, that fact will furnish an additional 
proof of Mr. Greenwell’s conscientious discharge of the 
duties of an editor. 

The other Surtees volume which we have to notice js 
also a continuation volume. The two Frangeliaria in the 
vulgate version, generally known as the Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels, and their respective Anglo-Saxon 
Glosses, have long been known to scholars by whom their 
publication has been ardently desired. The Gospel of 
S. Matthew was published in 1854 under the editorship 
of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, and the present c ontains 
that of S. Mark, edited by Mr. Waring. The work is a 
most valuable contribution to philological literature, and 
creditable alike to its Editor and to the Surtees Society. 

Tue Quvarterty Review, No. ccoxx. — The two 
political papers of the present number of the great Con- 
servative organ are devoted to The Education of the Poor 
— the proper development of Pauper Schools forming the 
particular subject of the article; and Church Rates, in 
which the writer maintains that the recommendations of 
the Committee appointed by the House of Lords furnish 
the only sound basis for a settlement of this much vexed 
question. ‘The scientific readers will be interested in the 
paper on the Jmmutability of the Laws of Nature, and the 
Newtonian qualification of that phrase — “ Nisi ubi aliter 
agere bonum est”; as also in that on Newton as a Scien- 
tific Discoverer. The paper on Life, Eate rprise, and 

eril in Coal Mines, is one of those papers full alike 
of amusement and information, which are always to be 
found in the Quarterly; and form, like the biographical 
articles, a necessary feature of the review. Shelley and 
De Tocqueville form the subjects of very instructive bio- 
graphies in the number before us, while we have plea- 
sant critical papers on The Growth of English Poetry and 
on Plutarch ; and in the latter we have, which we believe 
has never been told before, the curious literary history of 
the English Translators of the first of Biographers. It 
will be seen from this that the present number of the 
Quarterly is a thorough good one. 





AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


BOOKS 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and @ 
dresses are given for that purpose : — 


Bunke’s Wonks. Vols. 1. and II. Or vols. I. to VI. Ato, in boards, 
uncut. as 

Da. Aoam Crane's Co MENTARY. Vols. ITI. and V. of the 6-vol 
imperial &vo. edition. ‘egg, 185 — 
raovores, Barnr. Vol. I. Getuve. Lipsia, 1830. Londini, Black, 


Young, et Young 
Norrotx ARcH Ror 
vol “V. complete 
Rernosrective Keview. Part II. of vol 

I. of vol. IT., 2nd Series, 1823. 


Wanted by Mr. Jeans, Bookseller, White Lion Street, Norwich. 


Part IT., and 
Part 


neat, Socrery's Papers. Vol. IV., 


XIV., Old Series, 1826. 





Poems ny a Yoono Exetanner, cis 
Serecreo Woaks — Prose and Poetic, 
tion. Svv. 1853. Brighton. 
Tur Boox or Narune;: or, a 

es, circa 169, 


+ 1800. 
with Autobiographical Introduc- 


Work on Natural History, by George 


Wanted by Dr. Suh 


, Doncaster. 


Pavsres, by Taylor. 4to. 
terony or Antmats, to. 
— —— Taearise on trae Pants or Animars. sto. 
aman — Raeronic, Porric, anp Nicomacnean Eras. 4to. 
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Hamitton’s Ernuscan Vas ses. Vols. I. and 1V. Folio. 1766. A. J. N. We should he glad to see our correspondent’s proposed ex 
AwricHITA DI . Prrrvax. Vols. I. If. V.: Bronzi, vol. IL.: posure of the utterly untrustworthy « he aracter of Dix’s Lite ot Chatter- 
Lucerne, Candels tbri, ¢c — vol. Il. Folio. ton. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 
Now ready, in 12mo. Part I. price 8d., and No, 1. price 2d. of 
THE ECONOMIC AND COMPREHENSIVE 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Containing nearly Eighty Thousand Words. 
lo be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, at 8d., or about Thirty Weekly Numbers, at 2d. cach 
Detailed Prospectuses may be had from any Bookseller, or from the Publishers. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
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NARRATIVE 
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YORTH CHINA CAMPAIGN OF 1860: 
CONTALNING 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF CHINESE CHARACTER, AND OF THE MORAL 
AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY ; 

Together with a Description of the Interior of Pekin. 

jy ROBERT SWINHOE, 
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TESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND FIN’S PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
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